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GALLUP POLL FAILS TO ILLUME 
THE NEWSBOY QUESTION 


lishers and social workers over carrier-boy problems, 

according to Dr. Gallup, Director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, led the Institute to conduct an 
inquiry on this subject. The results of the poll, made public 
on December 24, show ‘“‘the highly favorable attitude of the 
American public towards the boy-carrier system now em- 
ployed by newspapers.” 

Unfortunately, however, the poll did not touch upon any 
of the real points of controversy. It found, which is not at 
all surprising, that 90 per cent of the public would permit 
their sons to sell papers at 14 years and that 79 per cent 
would permit them to do so even if they had to get up at 
6 o'clock in the morning. 

The 14 year age minimum and the 6 a.m. hour for be- 
ginning work (which would mean arising even earlier than 
6 o'clock) are the very standards which “social workers’ 
have long recommended but have been quite unsuccessful, 
due to newspaper opposition, in securing. 

How completely the Gallup poll failed to measure public 
opinion on the newsboy situation, as it actually exists, is 
readily apparent by comparing the questions asked with the 
legal provisions in the various states and statistics on news- 
boy work. 


Minimum Age 


The poll asked: “If you had a boy 14 years old, would 
you let him deliver newspapers or do you think this is too 
young?” 

An anatysis of state laws setting a minimum age for 
carrier boys suggests that, in the minds of legislators, the 
question is not whether 14 years is “too young’’—but 
whether there should be any age restriction! Year after year 
exemptions for newspaper carrier boys have to be written 
into child labor bills if they are to have any chance for 


Tie many years of discussion between newspaper pub- 


passage. 

The present minimum age in the 48 states is as follows: 
SE IIE issessestincecosvsissipecnitontnsp sitndinnsiny 2 states 
RI sic nsse soneineser pitas yiniciibensnrenpiiienlisensans ; hiss 
EA IE: scnestinncinsscstvervasnesssenctpnssaiioardepeng 8 
BE GIO ossevnssssdersthegneesesongosotanecesaivesoanes 1 
DN saci ivccc cere sseesesscisctherh ov rexapatreoinies ¥ 
No age MiNiIMUM............0:ceccesecreseeeseeees 29 

48 


In 1934, at the hearing on the Newspaper Code, figures 
presented by the International Association of Circulation 
Managers indicated that 200,000 newsboy carriers, or more 


than half the total number, were under 14 years; of these 
12,000 were under 12 years. A few years later, when the 
newspapers feared that the Wages and Hours Act might 
be applied to carrier boys, they quoted an even higher 
number. . 


Hours of Beginning Work 


The poll asked: “If be (your son) had to get up at 6 in 
the morning to deliver newspapers, would you permit him 
to do so?” 

If a boy gets up at 6 o'clock, he probably begins work at 
about 6:30. The hour at which a newsboy carrier may 
legally begin work, according to state laws, is as follows: 


I eee ae 6 states 
DE: fp tea] | fa 5 | na One eR a nea Qu” 
et NEE i PR me 3 
PO iitisinsers sie crsihcnnzsasnnicvinnvaters 30 

48 


A Ph. D. thesis (financially assisted by the International 
Association of Circulation Managers!) published in 1940, 
states that the average hour at which the boys who deliver 
morning newspapers Jeave home is 4:48 a.m. The per- 
centage distribution for the 700 carriers studied was as 
follows: 


IT Re RO ee STEAD 27.3 per cent 
PING oo sviicdscdccierivendart ances, pS illest 
MNS sons scevcusiste sche ee ce 29:7 
PS i ici 4.7 
RW i 6.0 

FOE I vse csecrecac csccicacecoustacteae yo ae 


We are deeply interested in public opinion on the work 
of newsboys. We would like to see the results of a poll that 
asked the following questions: 

1. What do you believe is the youngest age at which a 
boy should be permitted to deliver newspapers? 

2. What is the earliest morning hour at which he should 
be permitted to begin work? 

3. What do you think of the “‘little merchant system,” 
adopted by the great majority of newspapers, under which 
the carrier boy is an independent contractor and not an 
employee and is therefore not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation protection? 

4. What do you think of the practice of making the 
carrier boy carry the full financial risk of collections, meet- 
ing from his own pocket unpaid bills even though he is 
required to deliver papers to subscribers in arrears as long 
as the newspaper dictates? 
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MANPOWER COMMISSION URGES 
CHILD LABOR SAFEGUARDS 


AUL V. McNUTT, Chairman of the War Manpower 

Commission, strongly urges the maintenance of child 
labor standards during the War in the following telegram, 
sent on January 6, to Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau: 

“I understand that several conferences will soon be held 
in different parts of the country to discuss ways in which 
young people can help to meet manpower needs. The War 
Manpower Commission is, of course, interested: in making 
the utmost use of every source of labor so that essential 
production will not be impaired. I wish, however, to em- 
phasize the conviction already voiced by members of the 
Commission that in order to utilize the services of young 
workers under 18 most effectively their employment must 
be especially safeguarded. 

“We cannot afford to waste manpower by exposing youth 
to hazardous occupations or to working conditions or hours 
that would endanger their physical and intellectual devel- 
opment. Their services must be used in such ways as to 
bring about their maximum contribution to manpower 
needs consistent with their health and welfare and with 
the fullest use and development of their aptitudes and 
abilities. I believe that the most efficient use of the services 
of young people requires that existing school attendance 
laws and child labor standards embodied in State and 
Federal laws be preserved and enforced. Relaxation of 
these laws at this time is not necessary to meet manpower 
needs and would have a serious and harmful effect on our 
youth and on the contribution they will make to the man- 
power needs of the Nation. 

“While I recognize that the demands of the war period 
will increase the number of youth who leave school to enter 
employment before reaching 18, I think that in most cases 
youth under 18 can best contribute to the war program by 
continuing in school and, when their services are required, 
accepting suitable employment outside school hours and 
during vacations.” 


CHILD LABOR IN 1943 


S the first month of 1943 draws to a close, it is already 
clear that the utmost vigilance will be necessary if 

child labor standards are to be maintained this year, 
Every day reports come in of steadily mounting numbers 
of children leaving school for work as early as the law 
allows—which is under 16 years in all but 13 states; of 
illegal child labor both during and outside of school hours; 


of state labor departments unable to cope with the situa- 
tion; of young children working 6 to 8 hours a day, often 
until late at night, besides attending their classes; of acci- 
dents to boys and girls employed in laundries, on elevators, 
and about machinery. 

Next month we hope to summarize the information that 
has been pouring in through reports of state labor and 
education departments and through newspaper clippings. 

On the legislative side there is ample evidence that fur- 
ther breakdowns in state laws will be asked for. Already 
in 6 states bills suspending or modifying child labor or 
school attendance provisions have been introduced. Some 
are definitely unwise and unnecessary — such as a Massa- 
chusetts proposal to lower the age for boys in bowling 
alleys and permit work until midnight. Others, such as 
the New York bill renewing the Young-Milmoe Act per- 
mitting children of 14 years and over to be absent from 
school for a limited period for agricultural work, have been 
found to be necessary. 

In the absence of the text of some of these bills, a com- 
plete report cannot be presented this month. It is evident, 
however, that legislative activity must be carefully watched. 
We shall present a summary of pending bill next month 
and shall be glad to keep anyone informed on the status of 
legislation in any particular state. 


BRUCE M. WATSON 


On January 27 Bruce M. Watson, educator and author, 
died in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. From 1915 to 1936 Mr. 
Watson was Managing Director of the Public Education 
and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania. During these 
twenty-one years he worked in close cooperation with the 
National Child Labor Committee. In 1936 he retired, but 
his quiet influence and the vigor of his ideas continued to 
be thrown into the struggle against corruption and en- 
trenched passivity. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS 


In the death of John B. Andrews on January 4, this 
country has lost an outstanding figure in the field of labor 
legislation. As Executive Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation since its organization in 1910, 
he has had a prominent role in developing standards and 
administrative procedures designed to protect industrial 
workers. Although his Association did not function pri- 
marily in the field of child labor legislation, Dr. Andrews 
gave generously of his help whenever called upon. 


“RELAXATION of . . . labor laws applying to minors 
is the natural result of the wartime pressure of manpower 
shortage. . . . Modification of regulations should be per- 
mitted only if there is a definite shortage of manpower in a 
locality. The revisions must not be so general that it will be 
possible to replace grown men and women with boys and 
girls at lower pay merely under the guise of a wartime emer- 
gency... . Proposed changes should be carefully weighed. 
It is usually difficult to obtain the reinstatement of good 
legislation once it has been discarded to meet an emer- 
gency.’ —FonpD Du Lac (Wisc.) Commonwealth Re porter, 
December 9, 1942. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF 
NEGRO CHILDREN 


N connection with the observance of Negro History 
Week, February 7 to 14, attention might well be di- 
rected to the striking advances in school attendance among 
Negro children during the past few decades. 
Their attendance record still lags behind that for other 
children. This is due in part to the economic pressure under 





“There is no schoolhouse and never has been one.” 


which many Negro families live, in part to the failure of 
many communities to make any attempt to enforce the at- 
tendance laws for Negro children, but primarily to the 
shockingly low expenditures for Negro schools in some 
states and the resultant utter inadequacy of school facili- 
ties. However, the rate of increase in Negro School atten- 
dance is strikingly high and the gap between attendance of 
Negro and white children is being closed. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AMONG NEGRO CHILDREN, BY AGE GROUPS, 
1910-1940 — UNITED STATES CENSUS 








7-13 Yrs. 14-15 Yrs. 16-17 Yrs. 
DMD cp cl eecsvboasseeseee 64.1 58.3 35.9 
MOO coos aieccied 6S 68.7 39.2 
BMMINE oc ssovecertostessven 87.3 78.1 46.3 
DBF oo ccsccsaveccossos 91.3 82.2 52.9 





* The increase between 1930 and 1940 is greater than the table indicates, for 
school attendance in the 1940 Census was determined on a different basis. Until 
1940 any child who had attended school between September 1 and the Census date 
was counted as an attendant. In 1940 only those who had attended during the 
month of March were included. Children who had dropped out during the year, 
or who had been absent in March for farm work or other reasons, would therefore 
be excluded from the 1940 count although included in former Censuses. 


CRANBERRY OWNER IN COURT 


O* more than passing interest is the action of the U. S. 


Court for the District of New Jersey levying a $3,000 
fine against Joseph J. White, Inc., of Whitesbog, the largest 
cranberry grower in New Jersey, for violation of the child 
labor provisions of the Wages and Hours Act. The action 
was based on the employment of 15 children under 16 years 
in the fall of 1941, two of whom were only 8 years and 
seven of whom were under 12. 

To those familiar with the long history of child labor in 
the New Jersey cranberry bogs, this action is a landmark! 








Its deeper import lies in the fact that it is the first case 
involving agricultural child labor under the Wages and 
Hours Act. Although agriculture is exempt from the wage 
and hour provisions of the Act, exemption from the child 
labor regulations is limited to children working in agricul- 
ture when not legally required to attend school. 


NEW N.C.L.C. PUBLICATIONS 


Food: The Little Farmer, the War, and the Future is a 
12-page pamphlet by Courtenay Dinwiddie explaining 
how the Farm Security Administration program has been 
expanded in order to increase food production. No one 
familiar with FSA services to increase our food supply 
during the emergency, as well as with its general program 
for assisting farm families to independence, can fail to be 
alarmed by the proposal of reactionary interests to abolish or 
curtail the work of the Farm Security Administration. 
Single copies, free. 


A National Crisis Calls for Y our Help is a one-page flier, 
summarizing briefly the pertinent facts regarding the Farm 
Security Administration program for increasing food pro- 
duction, and urging individual citizens to write their Con- 
gressmen, demanding its continuance. Available in quantity 
for free distribution. 


Cotton or School is a 32-page illustrated pamphlet by 
Kate Clugston, based on a field study made by Mr. Charles 
E. Gibbons in five Missouri cotton counties. Statistics as to 
absence for cotton picking, retardation, enforcement of 
school attendance laws and allied problems are discussed on 
the basis of questionnaires issued to 4,018 boys and girls in 
71 Missouri schools during the autumn of 1941. The survey 
asks and attempts to answer certain fundamental queries: 
How necessary are cotton vacations? What is the relation 
between absence for cotton picking and agricultural child 
labor? What is the cumulative nature of non-attendance and 
retardation? Price, 25 cents. Special rates in quantities 
over 25. 


ATTENTION, MAYOR LAGUARDIA! 


“Little Willie’s’” disappearance for a few hours on the 
night of January 10 caused great consternation among his 
friends at Police Headquarters, across the street from his 
home. “Little Willie” was 7 years old. According to the 
press, he was a ‘‘very busy shoe-shiner’’ and among his 
clients were the friendly cops at Headquarters. Don’t the 
policemen know that there is a 12 year age minimum for 
bootblacks in New York City? 


LIE TO GET JOBS 


NDER the above caption, the New York Suan of 
December 9 quotes testimony by Robert Mulford, 
Director of the Rochester Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, at a Board of Social Welfare inquiry 
into juvenile delinquency. 


Mr. Mulford stated that 12 year old girls are working 
long hours in commercial establishments and other girls 
are lying successfully about their ages to get jobs. School 
officials are complaining that children are falling asleep in 
classrooms due to late night employment. 
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ANONYMOUS OPINION VS. MEDICAL OPINION 


E reprint below the same photograph that appeared 
on this page last month. Someone, unwilling to 
sign his name, returned this to us with the comment: 


“What a pity that somebody in your splendid organiza- 
tion is so utterly shortsighted and stzpid to select this par- 
ticular illustration? From the very nature of the thing, such 
occupation could only be for 4 to 6 months of the year and 
surely any average girl would be infinitely stronger, 
healthier and happier by working 10 hours at it, 6 days of 
the week, make a better citizen, better future mother, etc., 
than if the same time would have been spent in play or 
study, school, or reading. Lucky the child who has such a 
wonderful opportunity living in God’s open country.” —A 
Friend of Yours. 


Medical authorities do not agree with our anonymous 
friend. Following are excerpts from medical opinion on the 
effects of child labor upon health: 


‘No reasonable person can doubt that the employment in 
industry, commerce or commercialized agriculture of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age involves a constant danger of 
physical and mental impairment of a serious character un- 
less such employment is safeguarded with the greatest care. 
The injuries produced by child labor are often manifest in 
the child itself only to the eye of the expert. We can be very 
certain, however, that they will invariably make themselves 
manifest in the form of lowered vitality and decreased effi- 
ciency in later life.” —C.-E. A. WINsLow, Dr. P.H., Pro- 
fessor of Public Health, Yale University, School of Medi- 


cine. 


“Competition either in agriculture or in factory produc- 
tion depends upon endurance and skill which only adult 
workers can provide without sacrifice of health.””—HAVEN 
EMERSON, M.D., Professor of Public Health Administra- 
tion, Columbia University. 


“The industrialization of agriculture; power-driven ma- 
chinery on the farm; long hours with fatiguing work; in- 


your work. 





ee 


A 10-hour day is too long for girls of this age. 


sanitary conditions in farm house or camp; increased 
opportunities for infection in migratory occupations, and 
the unbalanced ration of the average child in the country 
divide the health hazards fifty-fifty between child labor in 
city and country.”—RICHARD A. BoLT, M.D., Director, 
Cleveland Child Health Association. 


“There can be no doubt whatever that many types of 
employment to which the adolescent girl is subjected can 
have such serious and far-reaching effects that they may be 
shown not only in chronic invalidism to the girl in question 
but may seriously interfere with the possibility of mother- 
hood in her case and may even be detrimental to the health 
of the next generation.”—S. JOSEPHINE BAKER, M.D., 
Former Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, New York 
City Health De partment. 


HAVE YOU READ 


EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Hollis L. Cas- 
well. American Book Co., New York City. $2.50. 1942. 
The author analyzes various aspects of our elementary school 
program with an eye to the future. In a good school chil- 
dren should be given guidance which is commensurate with 
their maturity in all departments of living. Too often our 
contemporary school government violates the elementary 
principles of democratic procedure. Yet freedom for school 
children is not achieved merely by restricting adult guid- 
ance. In the classroom children need to work, not to listen. 


“WHICH JOBS FOR YOUNG WorKERS?”’ is the title of 
a series of leaflets issued by the Federal Children’s Bureau 
on types of work suitable for 16 and 17 year old boys and 
girls. The first leaflet in the series is introductory, explaining 
the hazardous occupations provisions adopted under the 
Wages and Hours Act. The three other leaflets issued to 
date deal with desirable standards for ship building, lead 
and lead-using industries, and employment involving ex- 
posure to carbon disulfide. 


TOMORROW'S CITIZENS 


Children must be protected in wartime as in peacetime. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


ACRES Ren Rave RaseL BRIS Selinae WepOerbeaR for the support of 
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